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the real cause of this parliamentary attack on a Bill which was easily capable of defence, since a standing army could not be governed by the common law, and in numbers a reduction had been made. But a statesman who had been kept by his opponents for two years in the Tower could scarcely be expected to lose this opportunity, especially in an age when party spirit was so strong. The Peerage Bill introduced by Sunderland and Stanhope in the following year was a more fitting object of opposition, and the vigour with which Harley attacked it seemed to suggest that he was about to take again an active part in contemporary politics. By this measure a radical change in the constitution was proposed, not for constitutional reasons, but for the purposes of party safety; for the Whigs were alarmed, lest on the accession to the throne of the Prince of Wales an unlimited creation of peers should, as in 1712, overthrow their power in that House of Parliament where they were strongest. The object of it was to prevent the increase of the existing number of English peers by more than six, though it permitted the creation of a new on the extinction of an old peerage. It shortened the tenure of future peerages by limiting them to the grantees and the heirs male of their body. It proposed to replace the sixteen elective peers of Scotland by twenty-five hereditary noblemen. It would necessarily have resulted in